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LUME Ul. 

THE WIND IN THE WUODS. 
‘Yas a pleasant sight in a vernal day, 

When shadow and sun divide the heaven, 
Ty watch the south wind wake up for play— 

Not on the sea where ships are riven— 


yO 


Not on the mountain, mid rain and storm, 

iat when earth is sunny and green and warm, 
4! woodland wind, how TI love to see, 

(iy beautiful strength in the forest tree! 


Lord of the oak, that seems lord of the wild, 

Thou art shaking his crown and thousand arms, 
With the ease of a spirit, the glee of a child, 

And the pride of a woman who knows her charms; 





ind the poplar bends like a merchant’s mast, 

His leaves though they fall not, are fluttering fast; 

And the beech and the lime, and the ash crowned hill, 
Stirs to its core at thy wandering will. 

















jhe pines that uprear themselves dark and tall, 
Black knights of the forest so Stately and old, 
fev must bow their heads when they hear thy call, 
Aye, bow like the lily, when thy wings unfold: 
And every tree of the field or bower, 
Or single in strength, or many in power, 











Quiver and thrill from the leaf to the stern, 





For the unseen wind is master of them! 











Itis a gallant play, for 
And the rivulet sings 


the sun is bright, 


a merrier song ; 


ht 


° 


suonzZ, 


The grain in the meadow waves dark and ii 





the trees fling chace, or the breeze is 


AS 





\nd over the hills, whether rocky or green, 








| came 


lroops of the noonday ghosts are seen ; 
The lovely shadows of lovelier clouds, 
With the gloom of the mountains amongst their crowds. 


The birds as they fly scarce use their wings, 
They are borne upon those of the wind to-day ; 
Aud their plumes are ruffled like all green things, 
And flowers, and streams, by his noisy play. 
Oue hour—and valley, and wood, and hill, 
May be sleeping and shining all bright and still; 
Not a wave, not a spray in motion, 
Of all which now looks like a vernal ocean,— 
Beautiful this; 


Thy strength, O wind, in the forest tree! 


yet I love to see 





THE DARK MAID OF ILLINOIS. 
BY THE HON. JUDGE WALL. 
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wid, 2s those presented in this boundless wilderness 
if woods and flowers. The great length of the mag- 
uicent rivers filled them with amazement ; while the 
reputed wealth, and fancied productions of the coun- 
ty, awakened both avarice and curiosity. 

Delighted with this extensive and fertile region, 
hey roamed far and wide over its boundless prairies, 
“ad pushed their little barks into every navigable 
‘team. ‘Their inoffensive manners procured them a 
lvorable reception ; their cheerfulness and suavity 
‘nuciliated even the Savage warrior, whose suspicious 
‘lure discovered no cause of alarm in the visits of 
lise gay strangers. Divided into small parties, hav- 
— objects in view, they pursued their sever- 

gus without collision, and with little concert. 

Nesought fame, another searched for mines of gold 
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as opulent as those which had enriched the Spaniards 
in a more southern part of the same continent. One 
came to discover new countries, another to collect 
rare and nondescript specimens of natural curiosities ; 
one travelled to see man in a state of nature, another 
brought the gospel to the heathen; while, perhaps, a 


| great number roved carelessly among these interest- 
| . . . . . . . 7 
' ing scenes, indulging their curiosity, or their love of 
adventure, and seeking no higher gratification than 


that which the novelty and excitement of the present 


|| moment afforded. 


Among the latter was Pierre Blondo, who, having 


'served a regular apprenticeship to an eminent barber 


' at Paris, commenced the world on his own account in 


‘the character of valet to an excellent Dominican 


_ priest, who was about to visit America. 
‘two human beings more unlike than Pierre and his 
‘master. 


| self, and never mortified his own flesh, or his neigh- | 
| bor’s feelings. The priest mourned cver the depravity 


Never were 


The worthy Dominican was learned and 
benevolent ; grave, austere, and self-cenying ;—the 
valet was a jolly, rattling madcap; who, as he never 


hesitated to grant a favor, or civility, to any human | 


being, thought it right to be equally obliging to him- 


of the human race, and especially deprecated the 
frivolous habits of his countrymen ; the valet not only 
believed this to be the best of all possible worlds, but 


| prided himself particularly in being a native of the 
, country which produced the best fiddlers, cooks, and 
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lus French, who first explored the beautiful shores jleys of Louisiana. T 


j 








| American history had been considerab] 


barbers on the habitable globe. 
was a priest, and the man a hair dresser; they both 
loved and endeavored to improve their species; but 
the one dealt with the inner, the other the outer 


man ;—one endeavored to enlighten the dark abyss of 


the ignorant heart, while the other sedulously scraped 


the superfluities from the superficies of the visage. !' 


Father Francis was a mysterious, silent, ascetic man ; 
Pierre was as mercurial and merry a lad as ever flour- 
ished a pair of scissors. 


However they might differ in other respects, there | 


was one particular in which Father Francis and his 


man Pierre exactly agreed; namely, in an ardent de- | 


sire to explore the streams, the forests, and the val- 


} 
i 


ne priest came to spread the 


ie Mississippi, and its tributary streams, believed |; gospel among the heathen, to arrest their vices, and | 
they } we’ aa: yt , | ie ° “f 

y had found a terrestrial paradise. Their warm || to explode their human sacrifices ; the valet travelled 
iu sprightly imaginations were easily excited to |! to see the lion with one horn, the fountain of rejuven- | 
ively admiration by scenes so grand, so lovely and so || escence, the white-breasted swans, and the dark- 


skinned girls of Illinois. Pierre’s researches into 


2; and his op- 
portunities for acquiring knowledge, singularly felici- 
tous. He had shaved gentlemen who had heen there ; 
had scraped the very checks which were embrowned 
by the sun of the westera Indies, and held, betwixt 
his thumb and finger, the identical nostrils that had 


flowers. 
wonderful stories, some of which almost staggered his 
credulity ; and he thought it at least marvellous, that 
the birds should be snowy white, and the ladies black ; 
that the men should be beardless, and the lions have 
horns ; and that gold-dust, grapes, and oranges, should 
glow and glitter in a wilderness where there were 
none but wild men to gather them. 
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In short, the master | 


inhaled the delicious odors of Florida—the lane of 
He had listened with admiration to their 





| 


! During the passage, Pierre became a great favorite 
|| with his fellow voyagers. He played the flute, sang 
merry songs, shaved the sailors gratis, and on Sun- 
days brushed up the captain as fine as a grenadier. 
| He felt so happy himself, that he tried to make every 
body happy around him. He amused himself’ in fan- 
|| cying the adventures that awaited him, the fine sights 
| he should see, and the heaps upon heaps of gold and 
|| jewels that he should pick up in the new world. He 
| thougitt himself a second Columbus, and had no doubt 
| that high honors would be conferred upon him on his 
| return—the king would make him a marquis, and M. 
| Corneille, who was then in the meridian of his fame, 
'| would write a play and tell his exploits in poetry. The 
] prime minister would probably offer him his daughter 
'|in marriage, and a cloud passed over the brow of the 
'| merry Frenchman, as he reflected that it would be 
|| proper to make the lady miserable, by refusing the 
| honor of the alliance.‘ Very much obliged to him,’ 
said Pierre, as he sat musing on the forecastle, gazing 
at a long stream of moonlight, that sparkled on the 
| undulating waves, ‘very much obliged, but I must de- 
cline the honor; for there is pretty little Annette, 
that I have promised to marry, and who shall never 
have reason to weep for my inconstancy. She is nei- 
ther rich nor noble, but what of that? When Il am 
master of a gold-mine, and a marquis of France, | 
ean elevate her to my own rank; and I wiil hang 
‘| strings of pearl, and ornaments of solid gold about 
_her pretty neck and her slender waist, in such profu- 
| sion, that the meanness of her birth will be forgotten 
in the glitter of her attire.” Thus did Pierre enjoy 
the luxury of hope, and revel in anticipation upon the 
bright prospects that beamed upon his delightful fan- 
cy. Their vessel flew rapidly over the waves, and 
after a prosperous voyage, the new world spread its 
illimitable shores, its gigantic mountains, and wooded 
| vales, before their delighted eyes. 
Shortly after their arrival at Montreal, an expedi- 
, ticn was concerted to the newly-discovered region of 
the Mississippi, and Father Francis made his arrange- 
ments to accompany the party. 
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Pierre, who in the 
, long voyage across the Atlantic, comparatively agree- 
able as it was, had become wearied of the confine- 
ment and privations incident to this inconvenient 
mode of traveling, looked at the little boats Jaunched 
on the St. Lawrence, for the transportation of the 
party, with some distrust, and evinced a considerable 
deal of reluctance against embarking in a new adven- 
ture. 


In Montreal he had found some of the luxu- 
ries which he had enjoyed at home, and had been de- 
prived of on ship-board. ‘There were barbers and 
cook-shops, to shave and feed him; and new as the 


1 city was, there was a monastery and a ball-room, in 
the first of which he could be seated in a snug con- 
fessional, when he went to tell hi- sins to the priest, 
and in the other he could dance without knocking his 
head against a yard, or running the risk of jumping 
overboard. Other considerations, however, weighed 
against his indoience and love of pleasure. He longed 
to discover the fountain of rejuvenescence, to bathe 
in its renovating waters, and secure the miraculous 
gifts of perpetual youth. He panted for the dignity 
of being sole owner of a gold-mine, and returning te 
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merry France with a ship-load of treasure—for the || the villainous artificial mixtures of European cookery, | and tooth-drawers, and explained their us 
honor of nobility, the pleasure of refusing the prime- || were pleasantly compounded with the balmy odors of | cant gestures, and the savages, 
minister’s daughter, and the pride of making Annette || the forest. Father Francis, among other monastic | delicate instruments for torturing priso 


a marchioness. Incited by hopes so brilliant, and so 1 


remarkably reasonable, the spirit of adventure was 
re-animated in his bosom, and he embarked with new- 
ly invigorated alacrity. They ascended, with much 
toil, the rapid current of the noble St. Lawrence, 
meandering among its thousand isles, and gazing with 


| 
\} 
| 
| 
\ 
1} 
}| 
\ 
{i 
| 


delight on its rocky and luxuriant shores. They | 


coasted the grand and beautiful Jakes of the north, 
enraptured with the beauty and variety of the scene- 


ry; and surveyed, with amazement, the great cataract | 


which has been the wonder of succeeding genera- 
tions. Every night they encamped upon the banks, 
and the forest rang with the cheerful sounds of mer- 


' made up his mind to improve the gastronomic science 
of his country, whenever he should become a marquis, | 


attainments, had acquired a very competent knowl- 
edge of the art of good eating, and did ample justice 
to the hospitality of his enterteiners ; but being a re- 
former of morals, he determined to show his grati- 


|tude by delivering, before his new friends, a homily 


against intemperance ; resolving at the same time to 
suggest the propriety of seasoning such gross meats 
with a few wholosome condiments ; for to his taste, 
the eating of flesh without salt, pepper, or sauce, was 
mere cannibalism. Pierre was a reformer too, and he 


| by adding the buffalo’s tongue and hump, and the eik’s 


rimznt. Sometimes they met the Indians, who gazed || 
| cooking of puppies he thought an unchristian and 


at them as superior beings, and either fled in terror, 


or endeavored to conciliate them by kindness and hos- || 


vitality. Happy would it have been for our country, 
and for human nature, had the civilized adventurers to 
this continent, conducted themselves in such a man- 
ner as to have deepened and indelibly engraved upon 
he savage mind, the feelings of profound respect 
which their first appearance excited. 

When they reached the 
Michigan, the waters were high, and they floated 


head, to the luxuries of the Parisian bill of fare. The 


dangerous innovation, which might lead to the des- 
truction of some of the most harmless of the human 
race, Who are included under that appellation. 


Having feasted the adventurers, the Indians pre- 


sented them with feathers, belts, moccasins, and dres- 
sed skins ; and the chief, in the profusion of his gen- 


| erosity, offered to Father Francis fifteen beautiful 


southern end of Lake 


over the inundated lands, pushing their boats among | 


the trees of the forest, until they found the current, 
which had set towards the north, began to flow off in 
the opposite direction, and floated them into a small 
stream, running towards the south. Here they halted 
for some days to hunt, and repair their boats; and 





24 they arrived at the Tilinois, the flood had subsi- 
ded, and the waters were flowing quictly within their 
natural channel, through the silent forest. 


Pierre seemed to awaken to a new existence when | 


he boats entered upon this beautiful river; and he 
telt a thrill of pleasure as he surveyed the placid 
stream and its lovely shores. The river, deep, unob- 


structed, and clear as crystal, flows with a current so 


gentle as to be almost imperceptible, while the over- | 


hanging trees protect it from the wind, keeping it as 
still and inviolate 
The stately swan sailed upon a mirror 


as the fountain that sleeps in its 
cave. 
eflected her downy piumage, and the gaudy par- 


o 
o 


riative 
that r 
oquet, rich in green and 

‘he tall trees. The tangled grape vines hung in heavy 
masses from the bouglis, and the wild fruit trees dip- 


Here 


in upon the river, impressing their grace- 


fod 


uc golden hues, sported among 


ee 


ped their limbs in the water. and there the tall 
bluffs jutted c 
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the water. 
drinking at the edge of the stream, sometimes the 


Sometimes they saw herds of buffaloes, 


lazy bear wallowing ia the mire, and occasionally the 
siender deer, standing in the timid attitude of atten- 
tion, with one foot raised, and the nose thrust for- 


ward to‘ scent the approach of danger upon the |, 


inted breeze ;’ while every secluded inlet, or shaded 
cove, was filled with screaming wild fow}, of an infi- 
nite variety of plumage. 

The travellers arrived, at length, at an Indian vil- 


fully curved outlines upon the clear blue ground of | 


' more time in the laborious duties of the toilet, than is || 


| girls stood round him as he reposed, fanning him | 


young girls, but the good monk, as any prudent man 


would have done, wisely declined so troublesome an | 


increase of his family. Pierre thought he would have 
ordered things differently ; he winked, shrugged, hint- 
ed, and at last ventured to beg, that he might be al- 
lowed to take at least one of them to Paris, as a 
but the priest advised him to carry a swan, 
a paroquet, a rattlesnake, or a pet buffalo in prefer- 


curiosity ; 


ence. 
spread for Father Francis, and a number of young 


with the snowy wings of the swan, and driving away 
the musketoes with bunches of gaudy feathers. 


Pierre thought this a very grand ceremony, and quite | 
comfortable withal, and determined, that when he be- | 


came the proprietor of a gold mine, he would enjoy 
the luxury of sleep with a similar attendance. 
Father Francis took an early occasion to say a word 


in season to the savages, on the great business of his | 


mission. 


to take the matter into consideration ; but as their in- 


| he was lecturing upon natural philosophy. 


tercourse was wholiy by signs, it is not likcly that 
they were greatly edified. He showed them a teles- 
cope, a mMariner’s compass, and a watch, and endeay- 
ored to explain their several properties ; they listened 
with attention, offered food to the watch, which they 
supposed to be a living animal, looked with fear at 
the telescope, and picked the old man’s pocket while 
Upon the 
whole, the savages showed great capabilities for the 


pursuits of civilized life. 


lage, where they were entertained with great hospi- |! 


tality. The chief received them, sutrounded by his 


warriors, painted in gay colors, and decked with feath- | 


ers symbolical of peace, and a great company, of dif- 
ferentages, and both sexes, was assembled to do them 
honor. The hump of the buffalo, the head of the elk, 
and the marrowy tail of the beaver were dressed for 
them, with all the skill of aboriginal gourmandism ; 
they were feasted besides upon bear’s oil, jerked ven- 
son, hominy, and delicate roasted puppies, and the 
juicy steams of these delicious viands, unvitiated by 





The next morning the young warriors di:persed 
themselves in the neighboring groves, 
bodies, and decorate their heads. This is the most 
important employment of an Indian’s life. No beau, 


or dandy, or exquisite, in any part of the world, spends 


consumed by the savage in decorating his person. 
Pierre went among them, bowing and smiling in his 
usual obliging manner, with his razors, combs, sciz- 
zors and pomatums, and after exhibiting specimens of 
his skill upon himself, he prevailed upon some of his 
new acquaintances to place themselves under his 
hands. He was acomplete adept in his own art, and, 


directed by the slight observations he had been ena- | 


bled to make, painted up some of the savages after 


Finally, a soft couch of buffalo robes was 


They heard him with gravity, and promised | 


to paint their | 


"use by signifi. | 
Supposing them to be | 


| : hers of war, 7 
! patted him on the head as a valuable auxiliary, A | 


| pocket mirror, and some trinkets which he displayed, | 
| won their admiration, and they soon determined that ; 
1 although Father Francis might be the highest in as 
| Pierre was far the greatest man, and most valuable 
| acquaintance. Such are the triumphs of genius ! 

Pierre had ventured upon a delicate €xperiment in 
which a hundred of the most consummately skilled 
| artists might have failed, where one would have been 
successful ; he had touched the fortunate Spring, and 
found the talisman to fame and fortune. In the full. § 
ness of his heart he opened a small package of look- 
ing-glasses which he had brought for traffic, and dis. 
tributed them among the warriors, presenting the lar. 
gest and most elegant to the chief, who was go much 
| delighted, that he instantly, with princely liberality, § 
\| offered him his daughter in marriage. Happy Pierre! 
He was that day the proudest of men, and the most 
blissful of barbers ! 

Pierre had many scruples whether he should accept 
this generous offer—not that he considered it ins 
his merits—on the contrary, he gave the chief great © 
credit for having had the acuteness to Ciscover his & 
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genius, and the discrimination to know how to appre- i 
ciate it. But he had wot forgotten his obligations to 
Annette. Poor little Annette, what would she think, 


See steteediee 


if he should marry another lady? He was sure she 
would not stand it. 


‘No,’ said he, «I will be true to 
| Annette; I have promised her my hand, and a share 
|| in my gold mine; and nothing shall ever make me ™ 

act ina manner unbecoming a French gentleman.” § 





Having formed this heroic resolution, he put his hat 
on one side of his head, and strutted through the vil- @ 
lage with the independent air of a man who chooses f™ 
to do as he pleases, and with the self-satisfied coun- 
tenance of one who has made a virtuous resolution. 
But Pierre 
heart. 


knew little of the frailty of his own 
He began to reflect that the lady tendered t 
his acceptance was the daughter of a king, and rea-§ 
soning in his own mind that the proposed alliance . 
would make him a prince, and heir apparent, he had 


strong doubts whether patriotism and the honor of the 
French nation, did not require him to sacrifice his af-§ 


fections to the glory and advantage of giving a civil- 
ized king to the Illini. 
led upon to decide a 


Napoleon has since been cal-§ 
similar question ; and Pierre, 
| though not a great warrior, loved his country and him- 
He reflected turther, that § 


the possession of the sovereign power would be thi 


self as well as Napoleon. 
readiest way to the discovery of the fountain of re- 
juvenescence ; the gold-mines would ail be his own 
and he could send Annette a ship load of the precious 
inetal. Moreover, he had already discovered, that in 
| the new world it was the custom for great men to 
have a plurality of wives—a custom that seemed to 
| him to be founded in good scnse—and he saw no rea- 
| son why he should not comply with it, and with the 
|| first cargo of gold he should send to France, despatch 
| an invitation to Annette to share his prosperity, and 
|| the happiness of his tawny bride. 
| So he determined to marry the lady ; and having 
| thus definitely settled the question, thought it wowd 
be proper to take the advice of his spiritual guide. 





| Father Francis admonished him of the sin of marry: 
ing a heathen, and the wickedness of breaking his 
| plighted troth, and assured him in advance, that such 
conduct would bring down upon him the displeasure of 


i e 
the church. Pierre thanked him with the most hum- 


their own fashion with peculiar elegance, and to their |! ble appearance of conviction, and forthwith proceeded 
entire satisfaction. They were delighted with his || to gratify his own inclination, believing that in - 
clever and obliging talents. He exhibited his lancet || affair of wedlock he knew what was for his 000, 
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quite as well as 2 

indgment could know very little about the matter. 

" On the following morning the marriage took place, 
with no other ceremony than the delivery of the bride | 
ato the hands of her future husband. Pierre was as 
bappy as bridegrooms usually are, for his Rrra 
jon Was & slender, pretty girl, with a mild black eye, | 
and an agreeable countenance. The females of the | 
tillage assembled, and practised a good aed jokes | 
atthe expense of the young couple, and Pierre, as 

qell to get rid of these, as to improve the earliest op- | 
jortunity for examining into the mineral treasures of | 
the country, endeavored by signs, to invite his part- 

yerto a stroll, intimating that he would be infinitely | 
ibliged to her, if she would have the politeness to 
dhowhim a gold-mine or two. The girl signified her 

acquiescence, and presently stole away through the 
rest, followed by the enamored hair-dresser. As 
oon as they were out sight of the village, Pierre of- 
red her his arm, but the arch girl darted away laugh- rf 
ing, and shaking her black tresses which streamed in | 
ihe air behind her, as she leaped over the logs, and | 

dided through the thickets. Pierre was an active | 

young fellow, and for a while followed the beautiful 1 
savage with a creditable degree of speed, but unac- i 
cystomed to the obstacles which impeded his way, he | 
soon became fatigued. His companion slackened her | 
nace when she found him lingering behind, and when 


| 


| wards it. They walked for more than an hour. 
sun had gone down, the breeze had subsided, and the 
stillness of death was around them. 


He pointed towards this new phenomenon, | 


meaning. The obliging girl rose, and led the way to- 
The 


Pierre began to 
have awful feelings, and would have turned back, but 
the pride of a French gentleman, and a marquis in 
anticipation, prevented him. He had taken a step 
contrary to the advice of his father confessor, and 
was in open rebellion against the church, and he be- | 


| gan to fear that some evil spirit, under the guise of 


an Indian maid, was seducing him away to destruc- 
tion. Atall events, he determined not to go much | 
farther. | 
The shades of night had begun to close, when they || 
again ascended one of those elevations which swell || 


so gradually that the traveller scarcely remarks them | 


until he reaches the summit, and beholds from a com- i 
manding eminence a boundless landscape spread be- | 
fore him. The veil of night, without concealing the 
scene, rendered it indistinct ; the undulations of the | 
surface were no longer perceptible and the prairie || 
seemed a perfect plain, like that of the ocean in a/| 
calm. One phenomenon astonished and perplexed || 
him: before him the plain was lighted up with a dim | 


holy monk, who to the best of his | discovered large masses of smoke rolling upward in '|him with robes of the finest fur. She had watched 
|| the west. 
and endeavored to obtain some explanation of its) 


his dreamy sleep through the long hours of the night, 
had bathed his throbbing temples with water from the 
spring, and passed her slender fingers through his 
ringlets, with the fondness of a young and glowing 
affection, until her cares had soothed the unconscious 
object of her tenderness into a calm repose. Ne 
sooner did he open his eyes, than all the dreadful im- 
ages of the night became again pictured upon his im- 
agination. He rose, and rushed wildly to the shore. 
The boats were just leaving the bank; his compan- 
ion, had been grieved at his marriage, and alarmed, 
when they found he had left the village ; but Father 
Francis, a rigid moralist, and a stern man, determined 
not to wait for him a moment, and the little barks 
were already shoved into the stream, when the hag- 
gard barber appeared, and plungec in the water. As 
he climbed the side of the nearest boat, he conjured 
his comrades in tones of agony, to fly. Imagining 
that he had discovered some treachery in their new 
allies, they obeyed ; the oars were plied with vigor, 


|and the vessels of the white strangers rapidly disap- 


peared from the eyes of the astonished Illini. 

Pierre took to his bed, and remained an invalid dur- 
ing the rest of the voyage. Nor did he set his foot 
on shore again. They descended the Mississippi to 
the gulf of Mexico, where, finding a ship destined for 


| but supernatural brilliance, like that of a distant fire, || france, he took leave of his companions, from whom 
{ 


lethicket was more than usually intricate, kindly || while behind him was the blackness of darkness. He } he had carefully concealed the true cause of his alarm. 
nided him through the most practicable places, al- || looked again, and the horizon gleamed brighter and | ee es “i shiney inieniag - grag me pie eigen 
rays, however, keeping out of his reach, and when- | brighter, until a fiery redness arose above its dark out- | his health, and, in en his spirits; but he 
rer he mended his pace, or showed an inclination to | line, while heavy, slow-moving masses of clouds, never regained his thirst for adventure, his ambition 


gertake her, she would dart away, looking back over 1 
jer shoulder, laughing, and coquetting, and inviting | 
iim to follow. For a time this was amusing enough, || 
ind quite to the taste of the merry barber; but the 1 
iay was hot, the perspiration flowed copiously, and he \ 
began to doubt the expediency of having to catch a | 
wife, or win even a gold-mine, by the sweat of his || 
iow. Adventurers to new lands expect to get things | 
asily; the fruits of Jabor may be had at home. | 

On they wert, in this manner, until Pierre, wearied i 


ge | epee eee 
oit, was about to give up the pursuit of his light- |) fire prepared for the devil and his angels. He thought |, 24 died a bachelor. 


\| 
ieeled bride, when they reached a spot where the 1 
ground gradually ascended, until all at once they stood | 
aon the edge of an elevated and extensive plain. |; 


Our traveller had heretofore obtained glimpses of the 1 
mtiries, but now saw one of these vast plains for the | 
it time in its breadth and grandeur. Its surface || 
was quietly undulating, and as he happened to be i 
jlaced on one of the highest swells, he looked over a | 
ioundless surface, where not 2 single tree intercepted | 
the prospect or relieved the monotony. | 
tis vision forward, but the plain was boundless, ma- i 
‘ing the curved line of its profile on the far distant || 


curled upward above it. It was evidently the intense 
reflection, and the voluminous smoke, of a vast fire : | 
In another moment the blaze itself appeared, first | 


shooting up at one spot, and then at another, and ad- | 
vancing, until the whole line of horizon was clothed | 
with flames that rolled onward, and curled and dashed | 
upward, like the angry waves of a blazing ocean. 

Pierre could gaze no longer. A sudden horror’ 
thrilled his soul. His worst fears were realized in the | 


tremendous scene. He saw before him the lake of! 


he could easily distinguish gigantic black forms dan- | 


cing in the flame, throwing up their long, misshapen | 


arms, and writhing their bodies into fantastic shapes. | 
Uttering a piercing shriek, he turned and fled with 
the swiftness of an arrow. Fear gave new vigor to. 
the muscles which had before been relaxed with fa- 
tigue, and his feet so lately heavy, now touched the 


| ground with the light and springy tread of the ante- 


lope. The Indian girl clapped her hands, and laughed | 


by its joyous tones, now filled him with terror. It, 


to be a marquis, or his desire to seek for gold. On 
|all these subjects he remained silent as the grave. A 
/new misfortune awaited him at home, where, to his 
infinite mortification, he found Annette married to a 
lank, snivelling pastry-cook, dispensing smiles, anc. 
pies, and sugar-plums, from behind a counter, and en- 
|jovying as much happiness as she could have tasted in 
|the rank to which he had once destined her. Pierre 
shrugged his shoulders, snapped his fingers, and re 
sumed his humble occupation. He lived a barber 
When the bloom of youth be- 
gan to fade from his cheek, and the acuteness of his 
sensibilities became a little blunted,—when he saw his 
| rival, the confectioner, prospering and growing fat, 
and the prospects of Annette’s becoming a widow 





more and more remote, his reserve wore away, and 

|he began to relate his adventures to his customers. 

He became quite celebrated ; many flocked to his 

| shop to hear his interesting recital, and the burning 
} 


lake was added, by common fame, to the other won 


He strained | loud as she pursued him. ‘That laugh, which in the | ers of the new world, 
morning of this eventful day had enlivened his heart! 


The Indian maid followed the white stranger to the 
shore, and saw him depart with grief. 


| 


She gazed at 


%. ; oe | | ee enasell ete, until thee reached a: , 
‘orion, The effect was rendered more striking by || seemed the yell of a demon—the triumphant scream || ‘° receding boats, until they reached an angle of the 


the appearance of the setting sun, which had sunk | 
‘othe level of the farthest edge of the prairie, and || 
wemed like a globe of fire resting upon the ground. || 
Perre looked around him with admiration. ‘The vast || 
tpanse destitute of trees, covered with tall grass, | 
iow dried by the summer's heat, and extending, as it | 


of hellish pleasure over the downfell of his soul! A! 
supernatural strength and swiftness seeined to give || 


him wings as he bounded away with the speed of the 
§ | 


chased ostrich of the desert; but he seemed to him- || 


} 


|river, were they vanished forever from her view ; and 
then she sat down and buried her face in her hands. 
Her companions, in sympathy for her feelings, leti 
‘her alone, and when all eyes were withdrawn, she 


i] 1° Fee)} > bi 4 .~ 
self to craw] heavily, and whenever he cast a glance || £*V° vent to her feelings, and wept bitterly over he: 


behind, he saw the dark maid of the prairie was ' 


jshame. She had been betrothed in the face of the 


wemed to him, to the western verge of the continent, || laughing at his heels. He tried to invoke the saints, || Whole trive, and had been publicly deserted by her 
ttrited his special wonder. Little versed in natural || but alas! in the confusion of his mind he could not} over. He had fled from her with every appearance 
jlilosophy, he persuaded himself that he had reached || recollect the names of more than half a dozen, nor || of terror and loathing. She was repudiated under 
‘ie western boundary of the world, and saw the very } determine which was the most suitable one to be cal- || ¢™eumstances of notoriety, which deeply wounded 
‘jot where the sun passed over the edge of the great jIed upon in such an anomalous case. At last he || her pride ; while a tenderness newly awakened, and 


‘restrial plane. 


ble. 


‘Yes,’ he solemnly exclaimed, || reached the village, staggered into a lodge which || evinced to the full extent that maiden delicacy per- 
‘there is the end of the world! how fortunate am I | happened to be unoccupied, and sunk down insensi- | mitted, was cruelly repaid by insult. 
‘ohave approached it in day-light, and with a guide ; | 


Nor was the 
| acuteness of those feelings at all blunted by the sus- 


uherwise I might have stepped over in the dark, and || ‘The sun was just rising above the eastern horizon, | picion that she had been herself an accessory in pro- 


filln—1 know not where !” | 


when Pierre awoke. 


The Indian girl bent over him || ducing the melancholy result. Pierre had followed 


The Indian girl had seated herself on the grass, || with looks of tender solicitude. She had pillowed his ‘| her to the prairie with all the joyous hilarity of an 


ind was composedly waiting his pleasure, when he |! head upon the soft plumage of the swan, and covered |! ardent lover—he had fled from her in fear, and al- 
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: : ‘ eae 
| were all open. You saw inthem a thousand Jad; 
4 G84 ladles 
| richly dressed. All the colors of nature Were min 
| ne 
; } 7 Oo Oe Fs} ° iS 
ling their rays together. . was the first oceasion of 
laying by mourning for the Princess Charlotte ; so that 
it was like the bursting out of spring. No lady was 
ms V 
/ Without her plume. The whole was a Waving field 
aa ‘ . , —S > 
of feathers. Some were blue, like the Sky ; some tin 


though the cause of his terror was unknown, she im- |/in differeut costumes. Among them, yeomen of the | 
puted it to something in her own deportment or per- | guard, with halberds. They had hats of velvet, with 
son. There is no anguish which a woman feels so| wreaths round them, and rosetters in their shoes. 
keenly as the pang of mortified: affection—the con-| In the court-yard, which opened through the columns 
viction that her offered love is spurned—the virgin | of the portico, bands of music were heard. Carria- 
shame of having betrayed a preference for one who ges, ina stream were approaching by this access, 
does not requite it—the mortification of attempting | through the double gates that seperate the royal resi- 
and failing to kindle the fiame of love. Woman can 
bear, and thousands have borne, the pain of loving way, entered through the portico, and turned off to 
without being beloved, when the secret remains hid- the right. I went to the left, through a vestibule, 
den in their. bosoms; but when the husband or the | leading to other rooins, into which none went but 
accepted love, repels or coldly estimates, the warm those having the entree. They consisted of cabinet 


dence from the street. The company arriving this) ged with red; here you saw violet and yellow - there 
shades of green ; but the most were like tufts of snow. 


|The diamonds encircling them, caneht 
through the windows, and threw dazzling beems 
around. ‘Then the hoops!—I cannot describe these, 
and frank avowal of a virtuous passion, he inflicts ministers, the diplomatic corps, person in chief em- 
a wound which no surgery can heal, he touches 


J af. 
tion, 
Each lady seemed to 
rise out of a gilded little barricade ; or one of g 


ployment about the court, and a few others, the priv-, see a thousand—and their thousand wearers ! 
ilege being in high esteem. 


Knights of the Garter terwards sat in the ambassadors’ box at a corona 


one of the master springs of the heart with a rude- 
appeared to have it, for observed their insignium That siglt faded before this. 


ness that reaches its vitality, and withers it forever, 
There the Lord 


Woman can bear pain or misfortune, with a fortitude round the knee of several. 
that man may emulate in vain; but she has a heart Steward, with his badge of office ; the Lord Cham- 


was Jeeee 
texture. This, topped by her plume, and the ¢ frew 
vhose sensibilities require a delicate observance—she | berlain with his; also gold stick, and silver stick. divine’ interposing, gave to the whole an eilvct so un. 
submits to power with humility, to oppression with | Tle foreign ambassadors and ministers wore their ique, so fraught with feminine grace and grandeur, 


patience, to the ordinary calamities of -human nature | national costumes ;.the cabinet ministers, such as we 
The Lord 


Chancellor, and other functionaries of the Jaw, had 


that it seemed as if a curtain had risen to show a pa 


with resignation—nothing breaks her heart, butslight- | sec in old portraits, with bag and sword. eeant in another sphere. It was briliant and joyous 
co : vd : 
ed love. 


‘hose to whom it was new, stood and gazed as [ did, 
For whole davs did the Indian maid wander through | black silk gowns, with full wigs. 


The bishops and 
the solitary forest, ashamed to return to the encamp- dignitar'es of the Church, had aprons of black silk. 
ment of her tribe. If these 
lodge, she avoided the society of the maiden throng, | were historical, so were the rooms. As I looked 


Canning for one—his fine eye took it all in. You 
saw admiration in the gravest statesmen ; Lord Li. 
When led back to her father’s |The walls were covered with paintings. erpool, iLluskisson, the Lord Chancellor—every body, 
I had already seen in England signes enough of opu- 
and fled from the young warnors who would have} through them, I thought of the scenes in Dod- 


She ceased to be numbered dington ; of the Pelmams, the Bolingbrokes, the Hils- 


lence and power; now [| saw radiating on all sides, 
courted her smiles. 
among the dark eyed beauties of her tribe; and buta boroughs. ‘The Prince had not left his apartment. 
few moons had passed away since the visit of the | Hatfan hour went by, when Sir Robert Chester, Mas- 
white stangers from the land of the rising sun, when | ter of the Ceremonies, said tome, that in a few min- 


British beauty. 
tined to a just measure of the two first; and I had the 


My own country [believed was des. 


inward assurance that my country women were the 


inheretresses of the last. Matre pu'chra filia pul. 


a little hillock on the summit of a lonely uiound in; utes he would conduct me to the Prince. The Span- | chrior. So appeared the drawing room of Queci: 
the prairie, covered the remains of the beautiful and ish Ambassador had gone in, and | was next in turn. | Charlotte. 


When he came out, the Master of the Ceremonies ad- 
vanced with me to the door: opening it, he left me. 


love-stricken Map of Iniinots. The Prince Regent at Carlton House.— Tie 





RUSIVS ENGLAND. 
We select several 


i I entered alone. The Prince was standing—Lord 


address ed t very body—all Waltin h 5 salu auon.— 
Ca stlercach b , him 
aa — | y _ a 


1otices and anecdotes from this No one else wasin the room. 

new work just published on both sides of the Atlan- | Holding in my hand the letter ef credence, I approach- 

tic. Thev will be read with interest. | cdasto a private ventleman, and said, that it was 
. c ’ , 


A Royal Audience.—Yeb. 12.—Had my reception. , ‘from the President of the United States, appointing 


Doors hitherto shut, now opened, when a new scen 
You behold in other rooms the company 
The opening otf the 


appeared. 
that had turned off to the right. 
doors was the signal for the commencement of the 
A competent knowledge of the world may guide any | me their Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
one in the common walks of life ; more especially if, tentiary at the Court of kis Royal flighness; and 


he carry with him the cardin:] maxim of good breed-! that I had been directed by the President to say, that 
~ . ~ ~ ’ 


general levee. I remained with others to see it. 


All passed, one by one, before the Prince, exch re- 


ceiving a momentary salutation. To a few he ad- 


ing in all countries ; a wish to please aud unwilling- || I could in no way better serve the United States, or | dressed conversation, bat briefly, as it stopped th 


ness to offend. But if, even in private society, there || gain his approbation, than by using my endeavours to | Jine. All were in rich costume. Men of genius ant 


are rules not to be known but by experience, and if!) strengthen and proleng the good understanding that | science were there, The nobility were numerous, 
these differ in different places, I could not feel insen- happily subsisted between the two countries.’ The) so were the military, There were from forty to fifty 


sible to the approach of an occasion so new. My 
first desire was, not to fail in the public duties of my 
mission. The next, io pass properly through the 


Prince 100k the letter and handed it to Lord Castle- 
reagh. 


generals ; perhaps as many admirals, with throngs of 
officers of ranix inferior. I remarked on the number 
| of wounded. Who is that, I asked, pallid, but witli 
a countenance so animated! ‘ That’s General 
exposed me. At the licad of them, was my introduc- | that he sincerely desired to keep up and improve the | Walker,’ 1 was told, ‘ pierced with bayonets leading 
niin ner on the assault at Bajados.’ and he, close by, tall but 
‘limping? * Colonel Ponsonby, he was left for dead 
at Waterlco : the cavalry it was thought had tran- 
The purpose of the interview seeming to be accom- | pled upon him.’ Then came one of hike port but de. 
From the restraints, too, that prevail in these spheres, | plished, I had supposed it would here end, and was || prived of a leg: slowly moving; and the whisper 
lapses, if you fall into them, are little apt to be told |; about to withdraw ; but the Prince prolonged it. Hej| went. ‘ That’s Lord Anglesea” A fourth had been 
you; which increase your solicitude to avoid them. | congratulated me on my arrival. wounded at Seringapatain ; a fifth at Talavera ; some 


i He inquired for 
. e 4 . } . . . %} » 
I had, in some of my intercourse, caught the im-/| the health of Mr. Adams, and spoke of others who'| had suffered in Egypt; some in America. There 

- : - yarith 
were those who had received scars on the deck with 


He then said, that he would ‘ ever be ready 
on liis part to act upon the sentiments he had ex- 
scenes of official and personal ceremony to which it} pressed, that I might assure the President of this, for 


I desired to do all that full |! friendly relations subsisting between the two nations, 

respect required but not more : yet—the external ob- |, which he regarded as so much to the advantaze of 
~ oS 

servances—what were they! They defy exact defi- |, both.’ I replied, that £ would not fail to do so. 


nition beforehand, and I have never seen them. || 


H 


pression, that simplicity was considered best adapted || had preceeded me in the mission, going back as far 


They should be seen. ‘Tu see one is nothing 3 but t ft 
% ; but to 


' Prince Regent moved about these rooms until hehe: | 


to such an intreduction: also that the Prince Regent) as the first Mr. Pinckney. Of hima and Mr King, his 


was not thought to be fond of set speeches. 
was all that I could coliect. But simplicity, all 
know, is a relative idea. Often it is attainable, in the 
right sense, only through the highest art. 


! 


This || inquiries were minute. 


Ife made others, which it 


| gave me still more pleasure to answer—he asked if 1 | 


who had made such favorable impressions—na- 


I arrived before the hour appointed. My carriage | ming Mrs. Paterson and Miss “Catons. I repli- 
. 


having the entree, or right to the private entrance. 
1 went through St. James’s Park, and got to Carl- 
ton House by the paved way, through the gardens. 
Even this approach was already filled. I was set 
down at a side-door, where stood servants in the 
Prince’s livery. Gaining the hall, persons were seen 





ed that I did, and responded to his gratifying no- 
tice of these my fair country women. A few more 
jremarks on the climate of the two countries closed 
‘the audience. : 
Court Beauty.—If the scene,in the hall was pic- 
turesge, the one up stairs transcended it, The doors 


| 

\| ’ a ? | 
1 new the ladies from my country, then in England, | 
| 

\ 


| 
| 
| 


| Nelson ; others who had carried them from the days 
of Howe. One, yes one, had fought at ae. 
It was so that my inquiries were answered. All hac 
‘done their duty;’ this was the favorite praise bC- 
‘stowed. The great number of wounded was accowl- 
ted for by recollecting, that little more than two yeats 
had elapsed since the armies and ficets of Britain a 
been liberated from wars of extraordinary fierceness 
and duration in all parts of the globe. For, 50 it ie, 
other nations chiefly fight on or near their own terri- 
tory—the English every where.’ 





Sir James Mackintosh.— Holland House where 
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ye dined, four miles from London, is a venerable buil- | 
ding. i ? 
the name of Addison. He lived here, after his mare | 
riage with the Countess of Warwick. After dinner 
we went into the room fhat had been his library : it 
<now Lord Hlolland’s. It is very long. Addison 
- not happy’in his marriage ; and the jocose tradi- 
tion i8y le at each end of the room, 
otuat in his walks backwards and forwards he might 


that he kept a bott 
take a glass at each! It wasin this room he wrote 
ais despatches when secretary of state. The Spec- 
ator being mentioned, Sir James said that it had | 
igst its value as a book of instruction, but as a stand. | 
: I listened with inter- 
ost to these and other remarks from him. [is speech- 
* and writing, read oa the banks of the Delaware 


ord of style would elways last. 


as those of the Thames, had taught me to regard his 


nind as kindred to Burke’s;-—the same elementary 


yowers; the same application of the philosophy of | 
ities and jurisprudenc to practical occurrences ; the 
ane use of history, never heavily but always happily 
bought in; the same aptitude for embelishment, not 
x) gorgeous but always chaste: the same universal | 
risdom.’ 

‘Lasked Sir James Mackintosh when we were to 
oo favored with the history the public had been led to 
He spoke doubtfully. 
lume was mentioned. He could not always agree 


nope he was preparing, 


vith him, he said, but commended the general spirit 
of his history ; the whole, was masterly ; the best por- | 
tions of that which comprised the reigns of the Tudors, | 
articularly Mlisabeth’s. Me spoke of Robertson and | 
Gibbon; both were careful inquirers into facts ; Gib- 





ion’'s research was profound, but he saw ebjections 


this style. He spoke of Franklin’s style with noth. 


ng but praise. It was more than pure—it was clas- 
ic, It was neither the style of Addison nor Swift ; 


ithad the simplicity of theirs, but an original and 


gneeful playfulness not carried too far, which nei- || 


Lord 
folland asked if it could be true that his works, and | 
specially his style, were not popular in the United | 


ther of the others had in so great a degree. 


Sates; he had seen Jate publications seeming to || 


pintthat way. My own knowledge and observa- | 
ton, I said, would lead me to a different conclusion | 
wtothe opinions of my countrymen.’ | 
lord Erskine-—‘te must have been seventy, or | 
tear it; but, as Sir Francis Burdett said, he i!lustra- | 
‘ed the fable of youth peeping through the mask of | 
ie. It was a treat to see so much genius with so | 
much playfulness—such a social flow from one whose | 
wowerful eloquence had been felt by the English na- | 
tion, and helped to change, on some fundamental 


points, the English law. He sauntered about with |) 


rand looked at the paintings. There was a full | 
“ngth likeness of George II., another of George IIL, | 
ind one of Mary Queen of Scots—a ‘ royal jade,’ he 
‘tared, ‘but very pretty.’ 

Queen Charlotte (at the marriage of the Princess 
thsabeth,)—+ The conduct of the Queen was remar- 
itble, This venerable personage, the head of a large 
anily, then clustering about her—the female head of 
‘great empire, in the seventy-sixth year of her age, 
Vent the rounds of the company, speaking to all. 
There was a kindliness in her manner, from which 
me had struck away useless forms. No one did she 
‘ait. Around her neck hung a miniature portrait of 
he King. He was absent, scathed by the hand of 
‘even; @ marriage going on in one of his palaces 
—he the lonely suffering tenant of another. But the 
lortrait was a token superior toa crown! It bespoke 
the natural glory of wife and mother, eclipsing the 


‘scene would have been one of interest any where. | 
ae Pee. 
Among other associations that go with it, is || 


May it not be noticed on a throne ?” 





= - 
was fitted for the business of a nation. What he did 
not take in by promptitude, he mastered by perseve- 


Mr. Wilberforce (and the income tax.)—‘ The || rence not that he was deficient in the former, but that 
income tax being mentioned, he remarked, that hav- || he paused upon its first conclusions. Systematic 


| ing borne it once, they could bear it again ; it yiel- || 
'\ly approved, however others may have dissented 
| from them ; courteous, yet inflexible ; with a persona! 


ded fifteen millions a year, which would be for a new 
joan of three millions.’ 

Mr. Canning.—‘ The grounds about his house 
were not extensive, but shut in by trees. 
clusion the moment the gates closed: a common 
beauty in villas near London. 





All was se- | 


and grave, educated in maxims which he concientious- 


character eminently pure, and a high reputation for 
official probity, his influence, as it rested upon prac- 
tical qualities, went on to increase; so that during 
the whole term of my residence, | never heard that a 


| kind of attacks. 


His quick eye was 
all round the table ; his aim to draw out others. Oc- 
He asked 
I ‘once,’ said he * had 
a skirmish with him about language, but he worsted 


change of ministry was for one moment seriously in 
contemplation.’ 

The Earl cf Westmoreland.— The cheerful 
manner of his lordship promoted conversation. Much 
of it related to England. Duelling was spoken of. 
His lordship said that among private gentleman in 


casionally, he had touches of pleasantry. 
for Mr. Pinkney of Maryland. 


me; I said there was no such a word as influential, 
except in America, but he convinced me that it was 
originally carried over from England. Lord Safford 
retaarked, that it was so good a one they ought to’ 
bring it back. 


England it was very rare ; that if a person from this 
class had been engaged in a duel, and applied for ad- 
mission to a club, there would be a scrutiny ; and un- 
less it appeared that he was not quarrelsome, he 
would be in danger of rejection; but that if he had 
been engaged in two, he believed he would be black- 
balled. His lordship did not condemn duelling. He 
only meant that the occasions of it in private life 
were so few in classes where proper restraints exis- 
ted, that he whose misfortune it was to have had two 
duels on his hands, would find gentlemen shy of him 
(as an associate in such institutions. It was upon 
this he grounded his opinion. His lordship’s urbanity 
made the evening very pleasant. It was not until a 
Jate hour we got home. 
It is among the contradic. || The shop of Rendell and Bridge.— Outside it is 
| plain: you might pass by without noticing it: but on 
| entering, the articles of silver were piled in heaps 
upon the floor. Going further into the building the 
Their public men also exclude poli- ‘| masses increased. In a roorn up stairs, there was a 
| tics from private life. You see persons of opposite | part of a dinner service in manufacture. The cost of 
parties mingling together.’ an entire service varied from thirty to fifty thousand 
| Burke (as described by Erskine)—* He came to | pounds sterling, according to the number of pieces, 
|see me not long before he died. I then lived on i and workmanship ; sometimes it was much higher. 
Hampstead-hill. ‘Come, Erskine,’ said he, holding || A candelabra for the middle of a table, had just been 
out his hand, ‘let us forget all ; [ shall soon quit this finished for a customer, at fourteen hundred pounds. 
stage, and wish to die in peace with every body, espe- || A dress sword for another customer was shown; the 
cially you.’ I reciprocated the sentiment, and we || cost was four thousand guineas. Other specimens 
‘took a turn round the grounds. Suddenly he stop- of luxury might be mentioned, including ambassador’s 
ped. An extensive prospect broke upon him, [je |, snuff boxes of gold and diamonds. The proprietors 
| stood rapt in thought. Gazing on the sky, as the |! Were extremely civil; forl gave trouble only from cu- 
‘sun was setting, ‘Ah! Erskine,’ he said, pointing | riosity. If you purchase but a pin for a few shillings, 
| towards it, ‘ you cannot spoil that b ‘cause you can- | they return thanks ; if you do not incline to take it 
‘not reach it; it would otherwise go; yes the firma-|| #W8y yourself, they readily send it home, no matter 
ment itsel{—you and your reformers would tear it}, how far off.’ 
down.’ I was pleased with his friendly familiarity, 
| 
| 


‘ Yes,’ said Mr Canning, ‘ it is a very 
good word, and I know no reason why it should have 
remained in America, but that we lost the thing.’ 
A library was attached to the euit of rooms. When 
we came from dinner, some of the company found 
pastine in turning over the leaves of caricatures, 
bound in large volumes. ‘They went back to the 
French revolutionary period. Kings, princes, cabinet 
ministers, members of parliament, every body, figured 
inthem. It was a kind of history of England in car- 
Need I add, that || 
He 

Now and then he threw in a word giving 

new point to the scenes. 


, icature for five and twenty years. 
our accomplished host was on many a page! 
stood by, 


tions of the English, that, shy and sensitive as the 
higher classes in many respects are, perhaps beyond 
any other people, they are utterly indifferent to these 





| 


and we went into the house; where kind feelings || deen “ut. . . 

| between us were further improved. <A short time af- || Lar the Gheber kneel in the deep idolatry of his 
| terwards he wrote that attack upon the Duke of Dev- | heart, aud pour out his prayer to the sun ; let him 
‘onshire, Fox, and myself, which flew all over Eng- || term it his God, his life, his all; let his eye kindle 


| land, and perhaps the United States.’ | with rapture as it drinks in of its glorious beams, but 
| ‘Lord Liverpool was not a persor. to loose confi |j fer me T must confess that ‘night, calm silent night,’ 
| dence thus acquired. Splendor of genius was not his || With its host of radiant worlds, glowing beautifully 
| characteristic: but among his talents was that of || #ove me, has a charm, an eloquence about it, that J 
|assembling able men around him. His cabinet |) C@not find, cannot feel in the glare of day. I love 
| was already strong, when as we have seen, he encir- the golden sunshine, it makes my heart thrill with t 
|cled it with the names of Wellington and Peel, and | holy Joy» and I have gaxed upon the splendors it cre. 
Robinson, and Huskisson ; lastly with that of Can- || ates, for hour after hour, almost lost in admiration. I 
ning, whom he brought into the Foreign Office, va- || heve seen this king, this god of Day, when he came 
cant by the sudden demise of a powerful incumbent, || forth from the portals of the east, flinging his golden 
|These, though differing in important points a- | TY% first ou the azure vault, then on the green éarth ; 
mong each other and from the Premicr, remained in || and the hilltops caught his glance and smiled, and 
harmony under him as a leader. Each was made | seemed alinost to glow with life, as well as beauty 
efficient in his sphere, and the power of the whole | #24 soon the bright radiance came down upon the val- 


augmented. If Lord Liverpool was not the ablest | !eY> the streamlet ran, and leaped and sparkled, as 





ses glory of queen. For more than fiity years 
Proyal pair had lived together in affection. The 


| rejoicing in the light, the mists began to rise from the 
| margin of the brook or sheeted lake, and climb to 


man in the body, he was essentially its head. Wt: 
a sound judgement, improved by public affairs, he 
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mantle the brow of hill and mountain, or float away | 
ing? Something must surely whisper of an immor-|| of death broke so suddenly on her mind, that i 


in purple glory to the unseen gates of Paradise, and 


| 


tress ; not a sigh, not a tear escaped her 


tend 


| sink ere long toasleep that shall never know of wak- | The idee 


as I watched them, steadily, silently, till the curtain |) tality—an immortality the very anticipation of which | checked every mode of utterance, and she gazed y 


of distance hid them from my view, I have felt some- | 
thing within me, as it were, struggling to flee away | 


like them, from the shadows and storms of earth, to 


a brighter and happier home. T have seen the beau- | 
ties of a summer sunset, and have felt that they were | 
| popular author, ‘ the poetry of heaven :’ yes, they are | the sorrow or distracted by the doubts and fears that 
| indeed poetry, written by the finger of Jehovah, on | hang over our earthly existence. Thus was it with 


ravishing. My eye would never weary of the noble 
scene. The clouds, deep, massy, gorgeous, piled up- 


on each other in grand magnificence, seeming the | 


‘ pillared props of heaven,’ the thousand colors of the 
} } inlide wh} low 
sunbeam painted on their fleecy folds, while slowly 


and heavily they roll away, as if the shoulder of some | 


invisible giant were applied to the whole mass, and as 
they roll, continually changing their appearance, now 
white as the plume of the plover just wetted in the 


salt sea foam, now dark and threatening, as if preg- | 

5 | 
nant with wrath to man, and again glowing with ‘ ev- | 
ery hue reflected light can give,’ limned on the re- | 
treating clouds, as they pass on till all are gone, ex- | 


cept perchance, a lingerer here and there, that seems 
loth to go from the cheering smile of the sun, while 
yet asingle beam is left to gild and beautify earth, 
ocean and sky ; such a scene is indeed delightful, and 
will and must draw forth admiration, if not the adora- 
tion of every intelligent existence, in the wide uni- 
verse. Yet often all my admiration of the countless 
scenes of beauty which day presents, I can turn, and 
in sincerity of heart, exclaim with one of our own 
sweet poetesses, 

¢ Most beautiful, exiatic, holy night, 

How do I love thee?” 

The veil seems drawn over the cares of earth, fora 
brief period, and as the last streak of day is fading 
from our view, and the shadows of night are deepen- 
ing around us, we are reminded that even thus is pass- 
ing away the brief day of lite ; thus, soon will the sha- 
dows of the tomb shut out from our vision, the blessed 
light of the sun. Whispers, as of viewless spirits, are 
ever floating around us at this calm, sacred hour, and 
it is soothing to think that they are the spirits of de- 
parted friends, that those dear ones to whom our souls 


lifts the proud soul above its clog of clay, and places || On his countenance as if in a dream, Death, 


man on an elevation, in truth but ‘a little lower than 1 period of life, wears an awful aspect, but ney 


at any 


er more 
the angels.’ ‘so than to the youthful heart, whose every step hag 


These biessed stars, these sparkling characters of been that of health and joy, and whose bounding 
living light, have been beautifully termed by a very |, pulse, yet swayed by hope, has never been chilled by 


the scroll of heaven, and he who holds communion || Emilie; united by the tenderest sympathy to her fa. 
| with their glories, may learn many a high and holy | ther, and living, as it were, ina world of music, no 
lesson. He will feel the rust that has gathered | Wonder that she beheld death with terror, as the de. 
around his spirits, from the chilling mists of earth, || Stroyer of her all—of happiness. 

| The dying father raised himself on his couch, and 


wearing away, and his soul assuming more and mere 


. . . . . ; y 
of its original brightness, and thus preparing, soon to |said, ‘You spoke of refreshment, my daughter, it 


|| join the chorus of those ‘eternal harmonies above,’ | ©4” still be afforded to my fainting soul; take these € 
| notes, the last that I shall ever pen, and sit downto © 


those never fading stars which are 
_the instrument. Sing with them the hymn so beloy- 
by your mother, and let me once more hear those 
1] se ahi , 1s . ° 

| tones which have been my delight, my passion, since 


‘ Forever singing as they shine, 
Tie hand that made us is Divine.’ 





|| From the New-York Mirror. 
MOZART. \ desired, and it seemed as if she sought a relief from 
| **e* THe composer threw himself back on his | her own thoughts, for, after running over a few chords 
| couch, faint and exhausted. His countenance was || of the piano, she commenced, in the sweetest voice, 
|| pale and emaciated, yet there was a strange fire in ‘hoes following lines: 
| his eye and the light of joy on his brow, that told of |)‘ Spirit! thy labor is o'er, 

; 1| Thy term of probation is run. 

|success. His task was finished, and the melody, ev- || Thy steps are now bound for the untrodden shore, 
|,en to his exquisite sensibility, was perfect. It had i] And the race of immortal begun. 

occupied him for weeks, and, though his form was | 
| wasting by disease, yet his spirit seemed to acquire | 
| new vigor, and already claim kindred with immortali- || 
| ty ; for oft as the sound of his own composition stole |! 
|on his ear, it bore an unearthly sweetness, that was, | 
to him, too truly a warning of his future fast-coming | 
‘doom. Now it was finished; and, for the first time | 
| for many weeks, he sank into a quiet and refreshing || mesa nae 
fs a 1 Spirit! how bright is the road 
|| slumber. The apartment in which he Jay was large, || For which thou art now on the wing, 
| lighted by a window, in a small recess, that opened to — it will be, with thy Savior and God, 
| the east; near it his couch was placed, a table for || a eo 


Spirit! look not on the strife 
Or the pleasures of earth with regret, 
Pause not on the threshold of limitless life, 
To mourn for thy day that is set. 


Spirit! no fetters can bind, 
No wicked have power to molest, 
There the weary, like thee, and the wretched shall fin’ 
A haven, a mansion of rest. 





|| wiiting stood at his feet, and just before him his fa. || As she concluded the last stanza, she dwelt, fora 


| vorite, inseparable piano. The window was shaded | few moments, on the low, melancholy notes of the 
\ by a curtain of crimson damask, and, as the sun piece, and then waited, in silence for the mild voice 


Sf Une 


pi 8 


Ale 


IE 





‘my earliest remembrance.’ Emilie did as she was © 


ress lel IIA Wich RS 


SPR Aan et 


CRE aps a ee 


so fondly clung, are hovering over us, like guardian || (which had scarcely attained its meridian,) stole | of her father’s praises. He spoke not—and, with 
angels, to shield us from danger, and raise our aspir- | through it, there wes a rich glow cast upon every ob- | something like surprise, she turned toward him; he 
ations to the God of all. An atmostphere of holiness | ject. One beam fell upon the head of the composer, || 8S laid back upon the sofa, his face shaded in part 
seems to encompass us, the very air is vibrating with ; and then passed, appearing to say, ‘ Like this shall | with his hand, and his form reposed as if in slumber. 
a gentle music that falls upon the soul like a spell, || your day of life be, bright and glorious ; but even so || Starting with fear, Emilie sprang toward him, and 
and we seem as if raised nearer heaven, and more lost I shall it vanish and pass away, though shining in noon- | seized his hand, but the touch paralyzed her, for she 
to earth, than we can feel in the hurry and bustle of || tide splendor.’ | sank senseless by his side. He was gone! With 
day. We look up tothe sky, the broad blue arch, oA slight noise in the apartment awoke him, when, || the sounds of the sweetest melody ever composed by 
studded with innumerable stars, and we feel our spir- | turning toward a fair young girl who entered, ‘ Emi- human thought, his soul had winged its flight to re- 
its yearning, yea, panting within us, to hold commu-_|jlie, my daughter,’ said he, ‘ come near me—my task | gions of eternal bliss. CAROLINE. 
nion with those mysterious worlds of liglit. Thelan-|/is over—the requiem is finished. My requiem,’ he | capi z 

guage of the poet finds an echo in every heart, capa- || added, and a sigh escaped him, as present fame and i LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF BOYHOOD. 
ble of drinking in the beauties of the starry sky. 





‘ If those bright orbs that gem the night, 
Be cach a blissful dwelling sphere, 
Where kindred spirits reunite, 

Whom faith hath torn asunder here ; 
How sweet it were at once to die, 

And leave this dreary world afar— 
Meet soul and soui, and cleave the sky, 
And soar away fro:n star to star.’ 


seemed, fora moment, too hard to endure. ‘ Oh, less step—the laughing lip, and restless eye—the in- 
|say not so, my father,’ said the girl, interrupting him, i difference which neither hopes, nor fears--the gay 
| as tears rushed to her eyes, * you must be better, you i and sportive heedlessness were the marked characters 
|look better, for even now your cheek has a glow up- || of our younger days. Our life, like that of the butter- 
|on it; do let me bring something refreshing, for you || fly, was at first dull, as in its chrysalis, but when our 
wings had ‘trembled in the worm,’ and we were set 


| 








Oh who can refrain, I had almost said who can re- || have had nothing this morning, and I am sure we will | 
frain from worshipping these numberless, living, eter- || nurse you well again.’ '| free, how full of animation! 


nally glowing gems, this jewelry of heaven, this bla- ‘| ©Do not deceive yourself, my love,’ said he ¢ this | to hill-top--we sauntered from dale to dale—we pulled 


zoning of the etherial Court? Can a being fashioned || wasted form never can be restored by human aid; .|the flower-blossoms from the river-banks with eager | 
| Y >| 


by an almighty hand, endowed with deathless ener- |' from heaven’s mercy alone can I hope for succor; || curiosity—how like those flower-blossoms were ol 
gies, go out alone at the still, calm, solemn hour of | and it wiil be granted, my Emilie, in the time of my || childhood days, enveloped with lights and shadows’ 

midnight, and lift his eye to survey the silent magni- utmost need; yes, in the hour of death willI claim!| Our solitude, then, was filled with company. Our 
ficence of the starry world, nor feel a thrill within || His help, who is always ready to aid those who trust || minds needed no living associates. We found other 
him, as if his soul had caught a glimpse of the high || in him; and soon, very soon must this mortal frame | and better ones, among the manifold works above and 
land of its birth, and was panting to go home to the 
bosom of its Father and its God? Who can feel, as 
the starlight rests upon his lighted brow, that he is to 


soul return to Hira who gave it.’ | 
The tender girl stood in pallid though mute dis- |! jects, and we went forward tirelessly and wantonly, 








| future glory passed in vivid succession through his!! Ligurs and snadows truly! sunshine and shade, § 
‘mind, end the idea, how soon he must leave it all, || dreams of happiness, and disappointment. The care- | 





a Merete rane | 


ced 


We roved from hill-top 7 


PEE 


be laid in its quiet sleeping-place, and this restless || around us. We discovered things ew to us, daily ; : 
'| and each little knowledge opened to us other new ob- 
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eS 
srying into every thing, picking every thing to pieces, 
cxamining all things which we met, and striving to 
fnd a blue sky or bright star behind every obstructing 
cloud. 

But how dream-like is the past! We cannot now 
ym back our steps; we cannot roam with our play- 
ajlows as of yore. Ah, alas! they are not to be met 
oth here; there are many of them gone, like the 
jight of the vanishing stars of the morning; and sha- 
jows seem to rest upon all our hopes. We cannot 
tell that the sun will rise. The deep, thick mists stil] 
rest on the mountain-tops, and the sky is becoming 
covered with a spreading haze. How dark are the 





sadows Which gather around! and yet who ean tell ; 


that the sun will not, in all his splendor, come forth to 
sheer us onward in our path? 


[had one acquaintance, who was all that was lovely | 


and beautiful. His mind wasa rare piece of mechan- 


sm. It was fuli of niceties, singularities, and beau-_ 


ties. 
iis dwelling. It was his retreating-place in hours of 


espondency and trouble ; and in a small boat would 
ie often dash out upon its deceitful bosom, to make 
wlivious the day, by his seclusion from the world. 
That river’s bed was his grave; and dark shadows 


He loved a quiet stream which cuvursed on near | 


iang over it, whenever it comes uader my contempla- 


fon. 


Is it not melancholy that one and another of our | 


fiends, should thus be taken away ; that we should 
«eo those who have been endeared to us in childhood 
iw ties the strongest, turning to ashy paleness and 
on yed to the grave? Does it not, also, when we 
«e ourselves, the last, lone trunk upon the plain, cre- 
ate in us hopes and beliefs that we are spared a little 
to tit ourselves for the entering of more blissful 


longer, 


ions, to meet those who were worthier than our- 


sives, and who have gone before us ? 

But yet there are lights of boyhood—bright, burning 
ind cheering lights. 
joy at all times through life. 
‘iem as with ¢ hooks of steel,’ and we are happy when 
¢ behold their beauty and brilliancy. How inter- 
sting is it to contemplate the friendships of early 
and the thousand incidents which varied our 
pth as we pressed onward towards the crowded 
wena of lite! Our sports, with their many laughable 
mbinations—~our escapes from dangers, and the ro- 
uantic scenes in which we so often engaged, furnish 
iworld of thoughts, when we look with a retrospec- 


‘we gaze into the past. A. 





ADDRESS TO BLACK HAWK. 
BY EDWARD SANFORD. 
Tutre’s beauty on thy brow, old chief! the high 
And manly beauty of the Roman mould, 
And the keen flashing of thy full dark eye, 
Speaks ofa heart that years have not made cold: 
Of passions scathed not by the touch of time, 
Ambition, that survives the battle route. 
The man within thee, scorns to play the mime 
To gaping crowds that compass thee about. 
Thou walkest with thy warriors by thy side, 
Wrapped in fierce hate, and high unconquered pride. 


Chief of a thousand warriors! dost you yet 
Vanquished and captive, dost thou deem that here— 
The glowing day-star of thy glory set— 
Duli night has closed upon thy bright career? 
Uld forest lion, caught and caged at last, 
_ Dost pant to roam again thy native wild ? 
To gloat upon the life blood flowing fast 
Of thy crushed victims; and to slay the child, 
To dabble in the gore of wives, and mothers, 
And kill, old Turk, thy harmless pale faced brothers? 


For it was cruel, Black Hawk, thus to flutter 
The dove-cotes of the peaceful pioneers, 

To let thy tribe commit such fierce, and utter 

Slaughter among the folks of the frontiers. 


We gaze on them with raptur- | 
They hold us to, 








Though thine be old hereditary hate, 
Begot in wrongs, and nursed in blood, until 

It had become a madness, ’ tis too late 
To crush the hordes who have the power, and will 

To rob thee of thy hunting grounds, and fountains, 
And drive thee backward to the Rocky Mountains. 


Spite of thy looks of cold indifference, 


There’s much thou’st seen that must excite thy wonder. | 


Wakes not upon thy quick and startled sense 
The cannon’s harsh and pealing voice of thunder? 
Our big canoes with white and wide-spread wings, 
That sweep the waters as birds sweep the sky :— 
Our steamboats, with their iron lungs, like things 
Of breathing life, that dash and hurry by? 
Or if thou scorn’st the wonders of the ocean, 
What think’st thou of our rail road locomotion? 


Thou’st scen our museums, beheld the dummies, 

That grin in darkness in their coffin cases: 
What think’st thou of the art of making mummies, 

So that the worms shrink from their dry embraces? 
Thou’st seen the mimic tyrants of the stage 

Strutting in paint and feathers for an hour— 
Thou’st heard the bellowings of their tragic rage, 

Seen their eyes glisten and their dark brows lower, 
Anon, thou’st seen them with their wrath cooled down, 

Pass in a moment from a king to clown. 


Thou seest those things unmoved, say’st so, old fellow? 
Then tell me, have the white man’s glowing daughters 
Set thy cold blood in motion ?—Hast been mellow, 
By a sly cup or so of our fire waters? 
They are thy people’s deadliest poison—they 
First make them cowards, and then, white men’s slaves, 
And sloth, and poverty, and passions prey, 
And lives of misery, and carly graves, 
For by their power, believe me, not a day goes, 
But kills some Foxes, Sacs, and Winnebagoes. 


Say, does thy wandering heart stray far away? 
To the deep bosom of thy forest home, 
The hill side, where thy young pappooses play, 
And ask amid their sports when thou wilt come? 
Come not the wailings of thy gentle squaws, 
For their lost warrior loud upon thine ear, 
Piercing athwart the thunder of huzzas, 
That, yelled at every corner, meet thee here? 
The wife who made that shell-decked wampum belt, 
Thy rugged heart must think of her and melt. 


Chafes not thy heart as chafes the panting breast 
Of the caged bird against his prison bars, 
That thou, the crowned warrior of the west, 
The victor of a hundred forest wars, 
Should’st in thy age become a raree show. 
Led like a walking bear about the town, 
A new caught monster, who is all the go, 
And stared at gratis, by the gaping clcwn? 
Boils not thy blood, while thus thou’rt led about, 
The sport and mockery of the rabble rout? 


Whence came thy cold philosophy? wheuce came, 
Thou tearless, stern and uncomplaining one, 

The power that taugnt thee thus to veil the flame 
Of thy fierce passions? Thou despisest fun, 

And thy proud spirit scorns the white man’s glee, 
Save thy fierce sport, when at the funeral pile, 

Of a bound warrior in his agony, 
Who meets thy horrid laugh with 

Thy face, in length, reminds ore of a Quaker’s, 
Thy dances, too, are solemn as a Shaker’s. 


dying smile, 


Proud scion of a noble stem! thy tree 

Is blanched, and qare, and seared and leaflless now. 
I'll not insult its fallen majesty, 

Or drive with careless hand, the ruthless plough 
Over its roots. Torn from its pareut mould, 

Rich, warin and deep, its fresh free balmy air 
No second verdure quickens in our cold 

New barren earth, no life sustains it there. 
But even though prostrate, ’tis a noble thing, 

The crownless, powerless ‘every inch a king.’ 


Give us thy hand, old nobleman of nature, 
Proud leader of the forest aristocracy ; 
The best of blood glows from thy every feature, 
Aud thy curled lip speaks scorn for our democracy, 








Thou wearest thy titles on that god-like brow.. 


| Let him who doubts them, meet thine Eagle eye ; 


| He’ll quail beneath its glance, and disavow 

All question of thy noble family - 

For thou may’st here become, with strict propriety, 
A leader in our city good society. 





SKETCHES OF AMERICAN POETS. 
Continued. 
HALLECK. 
| Tus writer has very little of what may be called 
Miltonic fire ; and since we have but one notion in 
respect to genuine poetry, we class him among those 


‘poets, whose only endeavors are to please. Com- 


pared with Milton, what is he !—Compared with By- 


,ton, what? Place him with Burns, is he equal? How 


| Cowper, or Wilson, or Murr, or Hogg? 


; Gower, to g 





| 


does he appear with Coleridge, or Wordsworth, or 

Witlr Perci- 

val, how does he compare? Is the construction of his 
mind as poetical as that of Dana ? 

In comparison with these, he is insignificant, and 
yet only in comparison with these can his merits, as a 
true poet, be tested. If you place him with those, 
who, for amusement, write poetry occasionally, he 
towers above them—lc stands high; but whether he 

| will be esteemed highly by posterity, is a question ea- 
sily answered. 

_ He has, like others of the New York phalanx, 
written a very little; and that little has been well fi- 
nished, so that we are pleased with his writings. We 
would commend them as pearls of value; but we can- 

, not compare them with the geins of greater worth. 

There is nothing, which can so well give a notion 
of his powers, as the reading of his ‘ Alnwick Castle.’ 
| He is in it, throughout the whole. 


Indeed, it strikes 
us now, that his poetry resembles a castle, not as we 
might imagine it to have been in the days of romance 
and chivalry; but as the time-worn, moss-covered 

| relic of departed glory, glorious only in reality, as it is 
filled with the trophies and equipments of former 
times, and surrounded by beautiful objects, which are 
associated with muny things which all love and ad- 

|| mire. 
H'LLUOUSE. 
WHATEVER this person has done in poetry, has been 
correctly and well executed. His taste is of the ni- 
cest and most chastened species. His works are pa- 
ges of beauty and propriety, and of rich, exalted po- 
etry. He has not thrown out upon the world, like as 
many feathers, fugitive pieces, which light on one 
newspaper to be puffed off by ancther ; but his works 


are full, finished poems, like those productions of the 
great masters who 
wrote whilome in Albion—happy is! 
Dy eT | ae ne a SPR eS 
This author is scarcely seen in his works; and we 
only think of him, after we have come awa 
writings. 


y from his 


There is a reason for this. Of his three principa! 
productions, two of them—and one of these is the 
best—are written in the dramatic form, which pre- 
cludes the author’s appearance ; he is not present, as 


4‘. . . . . 
us descriptions of minutie#-matters, 





' but his creations pass before us like the pictures of a 


dream, or as imaginings oi our own fancy. As to the 


dramatic form of composition, we think it the best 
| mode for the poet to give out his feelings, since he is 
lost fora time, while the characters he has created 
sustain the whole business, and free him from much 
with which he might be charged, and which might be 
some detriment to his reputation. The 
had this seeret to their own perfection. 
| Hillhouse is remarkable for his confined brevity ; 


! 
ancient poets 
' 


' for his perfectness and delicacy. His productions re. 


| 


‘semble angels of beautiful forms, whose appearance 
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stands out before us in just symmetry, their wings 
poised with majestic grace, and altogether free from 
impurities ;—so well proportioned are they, that 
nothing could be imagined, which placed on them, 
could add to their glory or perfection. 

This author’s works, like those of others, who are 
of great merit, are only in the memory ofafew. But 
the praise of those few is far preferable to the accla- 
mations of an ignorant mob; and to be held in esti- 
mation by them is an earnest of that glory, which 
time places on the growing, budding, and imperishable 
crown of the true poet. 

LONGFELLOW. 


Tis poet has not written a great quantity ; and that 
which he has written, although it defies criticism, 
does not, in our estimation, render him what some 
would wish him to be, one of the first poets in this 
country. 

We hold it a good truth, that a fair reputation 
among our acquaintances is not glory with posterity ; 


and this is exactly what we believe that Longfellow |, 
possesses. We judge that if posterity calls his name, | 


as a poet, it will be only to remark, that in viewing 
American scenery his poctical eye is an exact and 
perfect mirror. 


As a descriptive poet Longfellow stands in an ele- | 


vated station—and we wou'd be pleased, as well as 
others of his friends, if he would deliver over to the 
press, more of his productions. We know of very 
fow productions, in the summer months or in the close- 


room in winter, which read and please so well as his | 


—especially, when they ae most descriptive. 
Longfellow is a capital painter of all that is beauti- 
ful. We have not in our mind a single startling pic- 
o a I 
ture which he hascreated. Any writhings of agony— 
any passionate exclamations, except such as have 
been refined by the contemplative soul, we have 


naver beheld. His pictures are all soft-hued. He} 


paints, to use his own words, 
The sylvan pomp of woods—the golden sun 
The flowers—the leaves—-the river on its way— 
Blue skies—and silver clouds— 

* BY * * * * * 
Groves, through whose broken roof the sky iooks in 
Mountain—and shattered cliff—and sunny vale 
The distant lake—fountains—aud mighty trees— 
In many a lazy syllable 





There is very little running, apposite sentiment inter- 
woven with his descriptions. He does not seem to 
see, when he is describing a scene, any thing palpable, 


corresponding to it, in the mind. What, it occurs to | 


"3, inakes descriptive poetry of real moral utility, is 


to have every scene with its shadow of sentiment or | 


thought, not confused and thrown up in a mass, at the 
end, but distinct and defined, and attached to its 
proper object, s0 that the soul may catch it, at once, 
tad be hallowed by its power. 

PEABODY. 


yy > ; > 99 Taka Terye ? > 
Mare has been very little calm, devotional poetry 


written in Atmerica. We wonder that there is not | 


more of it ; because we have so many divines, whose 


pens flow with remarkable ease and grace. Every | 
me knows the fact, that the mind loves religious | 
musings; and, that it is equally pleased with poetry, ! 


iounded on the same spirit, cannot be questioned. 


Peabody has admirably succeeded in this depart- | 
mont, <A silvery line of pure religion, fresh from the | 
heart, vibrates throughout, and girds all his pieces. | 
His writings are the reposituries of holiness and good- | 


ness—having a pervading spirit which turns man to 
the contemplation of himself and his God. 

Yet Peabody has no lofty genius. He is tame, ex- 
cept 80 fur as his subject is concerned. There are no 
wild, brilliant fashings of inherent poetry, which dis- 


|play an imagination wholly and deeply poetical. | main desire and design; and to render it Worthy of 
| They are quiet musings, freely and pleasantly writ- | being read, by persons of intelligence and good teste 
ten, but remarkable for nothing but the true fervor of | will be an encouragement and a Support to us. We 
religion. intend to do every thing, which our means wil] per- 


. Pe ei: : ‘ 
| There is a class of readers, however, to whom he is | mit, to obtain not only writers of the highest Nate, 


"peculiarly acceptable—they are not those who make | but those of the highest talent, many of whom 
nice demands for genuine poeitry—but such as love re- | we know, care little about publishing their composi. 
‘ligion, as it exists in the mind, without the instruc- | tions. 

tions of revelation. 

There is nothing very original in his productions. | much attention will be given. Several persons are 
_An acquaintance with the best writers has purified his | engaged to furnish articles for each number 
|taste, and has given a poetical cast to his thoughts. become permanent supporters of its lite 
Yet his productions are worthy of repeated perusal, ' tion. 

‘and his reputation has been well acquired. May he | With poetry, we shall be particularly strict, Noth. 
live to write more, and to enjoy his reputation, unmo- | ing will be admitted into our columns, which has hot 
| lested by satire or calumny. ‘considerable claim to the name. Mere rhyme, or mel- 
PERCIVAL. lifiuous verse, shall be no substitute for beautify mor- 
Percivat is the most learned poet of America; in- | a] sentiment, or refined and exalted thought, p 
| deed, it may be doubted whether there can be found, | fectness shall always be its character, if possible. 
in the world, a more learned man, whose poetical 
| rank is as high. Of that vast number whose names 
are, and have been, before the public, no one wiil be 
| held, perhaps, in higher estimation by posterity, than 
| this writer ; and to whomsoever shall fall the task of | 
1 recording this man’s character, there will on him rest 


{ To the character of the prose, which we publish 
; Sa, 


» and wil] 
Tary reputa- 





hi 
{1 
| 

1} 


cr. 


New works will be Noticed, aud will receive onr 
favor, whenever they appear to be well calculated for 
Iunocent atnusement, or for the good of individuals, 
or for the community in general. Favoritism, or per 
sone > ints . slis av an 3 
sonal acquaintance shall have no effect upon any de- 
cisions. Conscience, in our every judgment, will be 
a responsibility, such as has fallen, hitherto, upon NO || oy guide. 


American biographer. 
| Percival’s productions are so numerous, that to 
; mention his particular character, as a poet, is almost 


The music, also, shall be carefully regarded. W 


we 


shall engage some one to take charge of this lepart- 


ment, and render it worthy of the attention of ama- 


| impossible. One of his great characteristics is pow- | a 
teurs and professors. 


er. This is in and throughout all his works. His 
imagination is free, almost unbounded ; and he seems 
to soar with enthusiasm amid the elements of poetry ; 
not totally heedless whither he goes, but hazarding | ®W4re of the responsibility of the situation in which 
too much, sometimes, by boldness. His descriptive || W° are placed—yet from over two years’ experience 
verse is generally rich and delightful—always Ameri- 10 te business, we have some hopes of success, At 
can where it is not too imaginative, and his percep- the same time, we know that every thing depends 
tion of the beauties of nature is great——greater than | "POU ourself, and that, if we fail, we shall have no 


In fine, whatever our exertions can do for this work, 
vill be done, and that, too, most cheerfully. We are 


| that of any one of our poets who have gone before | ‘4S0n to complain. 

| him, or who is contemporary with him. A greater part of the present number was ready 

| His sentimental poe‘ry, though Jess evident in some for the press, before it came into our hands ; we trust 

| pieces than in others, is often simple and dignified, that the next number of our paper will be more 
though sometimes morose and solitary in its princi-| calculated to please, and will be superior in every 

'' ple. | respect. 





Weare unable to tell to what Percival’s poctry can || 
'|be likened. Perhaps, though old, the best thing To Corresponpents.—It is very desirable that cor- 
which can shadow out its character, is a river, one 'espondents should make their articles short. In « 
| of whose sources is a brook, over which willows hang periodical paper, tike this, elaborate essays will scarce- 
‘silently, but which as we move downward and onward ly be expected, and are seldom read when they appear. 
We would like to have it remembered, that our object 
is to make a repository for light and pleasing compo- 
sitions. We care not how easily the pen of a cortes- 


spreads out into a stream of brightness and beauty, 
till at last it empties itself into the ocean. Pp. 





pondent glides, provided he keeps up an interest, and 
* . . “+ “e . 2 ot 
is full of elasticity and life. Poetry, when of a high 


- 


THE BOUQUET. 


HARTFORD, auGust 3, 1833. order, never satiates, and we shall be pleased to re- 


ae : Fan ey ceive compositions of any length, provided they pos- 
Ir will be seen by the following, that I have disposed i 
of the Bouquet,to Mr. Isaac C. Pray, Jr. of Bos- 


ton, who will hereafter conduct the same. In leaving | 


; ug = 
sess the other most important requisites—true Ges 
| criptions, melodious rhythm, and original thought. 


| The creat fault of those who write verses is want o! 


] . Bo wet ant . , rex , sar kg * > ped ! . a 
the Bouquet, I cannot but express my thanks for the care, Study is very necessary in order to write ée- 


- | tet : L 
are atronag whic ave aly ° * en- 4 ° 1 — v 
liberal patronage which L have received from an en cently ; and where talent exists, close study scarcely 


| lightened community ; and cannot but hope that the 


+4 wilt be k _ever fails of accomplishing what the writer attempts. 
same generous aid will be Lestowed upon my succes- |’ wo trust that we shall have verv little rhyme sent in 
\! sor. | 3 


‘| —as we do net wish to displease any one by rejecting 
that which may be very creditable, and yet not worthy 

: ; of being published. 
without delay. All letters respecting the former vol- | me a ee 
umes should be directed to me. rf ‘ Justitia,’ will find on the reception of this as 
JOSEPH HURLBUT. | that his communication could not be a guest—1 piace 


Hartford, August 3, 1838. 
foe, | «Biase? lent, but ne ds h discipline. 
1 Havine taken upon ourself the entire control and || settle ‘alkupiiainsiaaibedasiai 


| All who are in arrears for the Bouquet, are ia- 
|, formed that it is necessary to have the same settled 


elsewhere it may meet attention. 





‘| management of this paper, we would state, briefly, | Will Ophelia’ gratify us by an article, after i e 


| . . ° . ae , try ot 
| our designs, in regard to its future progress. been carefully revised? We commend the poetr) 


To make it a literary work of high rank, is our || Wilson, Wordsworth, and Bryant, to her perusal 
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